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The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
-Ricnarp II 
<D- 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

Marsa Brpwe tt, Organist 


GD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects whea the men ak women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, KANG TEH! 


Our profound salutation goes this month to the 
Emperor of Manchukuo because we believe him 
to be at this moment the most significant figure 
in the world. Manchuria, which once belonged 
to the ancestors of Kang Teh, was beset by 
bandits and murderers who destroyed the security 
of life and property there. Japan, defending her 
definitive treaty rights, and at great cost to her- 
self, restored the imperative requirements of 
civilization, and established a government by the 
indigenous population with their own ancient 
dynasty in power. Let us hope that our country 
will give immediate recognition to Kang Teh— 
to do this promptly will immeasurably advance 
the cause of peace. 


THE WORLD PARLIAMENT 


Dear CarNEGIE: 

In your editorial on Mussolini's proposal for a 
political union of European states you refer to 
Tennyson's dream of a world parliament. Will 
you give us Tennyson's exact lines on the subject? 

R. T. GranaM 

Tennyson’s idea appears in “‘Locksley Hall’ 
in this way: 

Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and the 

battle flags were furled, 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 

world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 

fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 

universal law. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 


An index to Volume VII ae 1933 through 


March 1934) has been prepare 
on request without charge. 


and can be had 


OUR UNDERFED LIBRARIES 


Taking the public library as an example ef a 
typical cultural activity, we find the following 
situation: the total income for twenty-one li- 
braries in cities of 200,000 and over has dropped 
from $11,600,000 in 1931 to $8,800,000 in 1933; and 
more significant, the funds for the purchase of 
books from $1,800,000 to $650,000. There is a 
corresponding drop in the figures for twenty-nine 
smaller cities. Meanwhile the circulation of 
books has increased from 33,400,000 to 42,900,000 
in the larger cities, and from 5,700,000 to 8,600,000 
in the smaller. While the trend cannot be pre- 
sented statistically, there are definite indications 
of an increase in the ratio of more serious books to 
the total circulation. In our colleges and uni- 
versities library appropriations have dropped still 
more rapidly, while the use of the library by stu- 
dents has steadily advanced. 

—Tue AMERICAN Liprary AssociaATION 
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ART AND ITS COLLECTION 


By B. D. SakLaTWALLaA 


[Dr. Saklatwalla een painting with a mind richly aware of its evolution both in the world 
of the East and of the West. A Parsi by birth, he grew up under the complex influences of Far Eastern 
art. After graduation from the University of Bombay he sought out the leading technical universities 
of Germany for advanced scientific study, and while there he had opportunity to know the great Euro- 
pean art masters of the ages. For the last twenty years his interest as a collector has been concentrated 
upon the modern artist, in whom he sees much hope and vitality. His own collection, a part of which 
is currently on public exhibition for the first time, is unique in Pittsburgh in point of size and significant 
names and well reveals his sophisticated judgment and subtle so of the modern mood. 
Internationally known as a metallurgist, Dr. Saklatwalla’s name is to vanadium what Charles M. 
Hall's is to aluminum, and through him the steel center of the world has gained reflected glory. | 


From the be- 
ginning of his- 
tory man has 
possessed an urge 
for art. Paleo- 
lithic cave paint- 
ings have existed 
for twenty thou- 
sand years. It 
would be hard to 
establish which 
was the earlier 
metaphysical 


manifestation, primitive art or primi- 
tive religion. The earliest documentary 


history finds them intertwined. Re- 
ligion found expression in art and still 
continues to do so; therefore when we 
consider art we must accord it a serious 
and very wide perspective. It seems to 
be the general tendency to consider it 
as a superficial adjunct in life and a 
comparatively new adventure. This 
lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental structure of art explains the 
usual prevailing confusion in the mind 
of the average man as to why examples 
of such varied types as the Aztec and 
Mayan reliefs, the decorations of 
Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Cambodia, 
and China, the Negro sculpture of 
Africa, the miniatures of Persia and 
India, the classic paintings of Europe, 
the icons of Russia, and the up-to-date 
abstractions of the modernist schools 
should all be considered good works of 
art. He measures his artistic value by 
the yardstick of some immediately 
preceding epoch of which he has some 


knowledge or contact. If this yard- 
stick happens to be a period of decadent 
art, he condemns the present because it 
has no similitude to the apparent 
features of the immediate past. In fact 
what he really deplores is that the art 
he is asked to accept does not measure 
up to the decadence of his standard of 
comparison. Under this very unfortu- 
nate circumstance the judgment of con- 
temporary art is at present suffering. 
If we take the perspective of art his- 
tory as a whole, including contemporary 
art as its most recent integral part, we 
will find that the elements which form 
art have persisted through the ages and 
that there is no fundamental esthetic 
difference between contemporary and 
ancient art. Art is art. It cannot be 
otherwise. Human nature does not 
fundamentally change, nor does art, 
being the most human of all expres- 
sions. 

Let us attempt to set down what art 
in its true sense is. Before doing so, let 
us understand that for its establish- 
ment there is necessary not only the 
existence of the creator of the message, 
the artist, but also its acceptor, the 
public. This condition is not peculiar 
to art alone but to all idealistic en- 
deavors. All nature, metaphysical as 
well as physical, is apparently dual. 
We have the prophet and the disciple, 
the promulgator of scientific or politi- 
cal thought and the follower, the lover 
and the beloved, the seed and the soil. 
Art, therefore, entails a relationship 
between the artist and his public. This 





BARNS 
By Max WEBER 


MULE CAR 
By ‘‘Por’’ Hart 
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relationship suggests a definition of art 
as a transference of a concept from one 
human mind to other minds by means 
other than descriptive words. Art, 
therefore, can say the unsayable, trans- 
mit all moods and feelings. 

From the above we can readily under- 
stand that the means employed for ex- 
pression in art are immaterial. Simi- 
larly, technique of 
delineation is of 
secondary im- 
portance. Lines, 
forms, spaces, and 
color are not the 
goals but the means 
to an end for the 
creation of related 
ideas in a picture. 

Subject comes 
under the same 
category. Repre- 
sentation alone of 
organic nature in 
reproduction is the 
creation of handi- 
craft without 


necessarily the ele- 


ment of art. Rela- 
tion to nature, to 
human events or 
emotions, may be 
utilized for the 
creation of artistic 
design and thereby 
convey an emo- 
tional concept but are not essential and 
do not “‘per se’’ create art. They merely 
serve as means to an artistic end. The 
artist paints the idea and not merely 
the shapes. He therefore approaches 
the fundamental truth more than nature 
does. To judge him we must place our- 
selves at his point of view. 

The collecting of art for purely 
esthetic delectation should be founded 
on the above outlined principles. 
Usually, however, the average collector 
takes into consideration various other 
factors and influences. Paintings have a 
monetary value and an art collection 
can very easily drift into an investment 
venture. We have heard many a col- 


BAREBACK RIDER 
By Watt KuuN 


lector gloat over the increment in in- 
vestment value of his treasures, with- 
out realizing that this increment may 
be due not so much to his early recog- 
nition of rising genius as to the vagaries 
of a mart, where a certain school or 
even a single artist is just pushed up in 
value. Art collectors are human and are 
swayed by temporary fads and fashions, 
by the bulls and 
bears of the art 
market. It is 
therefore essential 
for the formation 
of a truly artistic 
collection to pos- 
sess not only in- 
trinsic art knowl- 
edge but independ- 
ence from the 
vagaries of the 
mart. Again the 
pure collecting 
spirit may sway to- 
ward acquisition 
of examples of one 
school or the other 
only, or paintings 
may be acquired to 
complete a series or 
a period to achieve 
the collector's 
desideratum—the 
complete set. 

From the above 
it is not intended 
to convey that the art market, the art 
dealer, the auctioneer, the critic, and 
so forth are not useful to the collector. 
On the contrary, the proper utiliza- 
tion and understanding of these agencies 
are a great asset to collecting. Through 
them the collector has means of expand- 
ing his acquaintance with current art, 
ascertaining the trend of public mind, 
and tempering or advancing his own 
judgment. Let him, however, be the 
guiding or principal architect of his 
collection, although he can let himself 
be influenced by these agencies. 

Art, from the public standpoint, has 
been at the present time unfortunately 
split into schisms which has made us 
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lose sight of the 
fundamental unity 
of all art. This 
situation is some- 
what akin to that 
existing in religion 
of our day. As all 
religions have the 
same cthical 
foundation, other- 
wise they would 
not be religion, so 
is art based on a 
fundamental unity. 
As in religion, so in 
art, the creeds and 
schisms are brought 
about by differ- 
ences in secondary 
viewpoints and 
even in lack of tolerance for the view- 
point of others. Contemporary art is 


the natural evolution of an old human 
endeavor and expresses the progress 
and change of viewpoint of humanity. 
We have the same evolution in science, 
architecture, government, politics, com- 
merce, and even in costume, which we 


accept as a matter of course, but some- 
how or other the 
public at large 
looks askance at 
contemporary art. 
We fail to see the 
modern viewpoint. 
The classic point of 
view in art was not 
individualistic but 
the expression of a 
school followed 
according to the 
tenets of ages, 
whereas modern 
art is the indi- 
vidual expression 
of the artist’s own 
untrammeled per- 
sonality. As in 
other endeavors, 
sO in art, progress 
has liberated the 
individual to the 
exercise of his own 


LE RELIQUAIRE 


By Op1Lon REeDon 


LES CARESSES MYSTIQUES 


By Gi1orGio DE CxiRIco 


esthetic freedom. 
Life has changed 
materially from 
classic times and, 
as the art of an 
age should express 
life as it is, depic- 
tion of contempo- 
rary life could 
hardly be expressed 
in classic terms. 
With esthetic free- 
dom came also 
freedom of tech- 
nique. 

The interest of a 
collection increases 
when it embraces 
some background 
of art history, 
when it brings forth the stages of 
evolution up to existing art. 

It then has didactic as well as eclectic 
value. It is not necessarily always the 
typical examples of an artist that form 
collection value. Many an artist's un- 
usual and temporary mood has created 
works of merit. The collector is con- 
cerned in assembling the esthetic ex- 
periences of artistic 
minds, studied or 
fleeting, conveying 
to him in the 
language of beauty, 
as a design, the 
message of the 
artist. 

As an example of 
artistic message in 
language of design, 
we can take the 
water color ‘*Mule 
Car’ hy ‘Pop 
Hart. Undoubtedly 
Pop has painted 
what he felt, ir- 
respective of the 
loveliness, vul- 
garity, or fright- 
fulness of the 
theme. He has 
translated it into a 
design of beauty. 
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He has depicted his own personal 
nature, the rover and the adventurer, in 
recording his feeling. Here is an ex- 
cellent example of the freedom of mod- 
ern art from any schools and the un- 
trammeled license to the artist to depict 
entirely his personal viewpoint in an 
individualistic way. There was only 
one Pop, and only Pop could have 
painted that picture. 

An example of the evolution of mod- 
ern art superimposed on classical back- 
ground is found in Chirico’s painting 

‘Les Caresses Mystiques."’ The mod- 
ernity of the painting is unmistakable 
but the racial traditional characteristics 
of the artist are nevertheless persistent. 

In the painting ‘Bareback Rider’’ by 
Walt Kuhn we have the strength and 
rugged personality of the artist un- 
equivocally expressed. We have, further, 
the American straightforward method 
of recording the impression in all its 
strength and ruggedness. There is no 
artifice, no subtleness of coloring, no 
Stage setting. 

In contrast to the ruggedness of this 
American delineation, we have in 
Redon's **Le Reliquaire,’’ the very sub- 
tle French mysticism, combined with 
all the delicacy of rendering and color, 
that is not only peculiarly French but 
also peculiarly Redon. None but a 
mystic could have produced such a pic- 
ture. 

That America also has her art of 
feeling, mood, and subtlety is seen by 
Max Weber's painting ‘‘Barns.’’ It is 
truly American in spirit and depicts 
tremendous feeling and mood with a 
paucity of subject matter. It is the re- 
cording of a true artist’s impulse and a 
truly American theme. 

What we have said in the foregoing 
in regard to art collectors applies in 
even a greater measure to the collec- 
tions of our public institutions and 
museums. They have a hard réle to 
perform. The private collector has the 
freedom of his own judgment, whereas 
public institutions have to abide by the 
judgment of governing bodies and also 
follow certain set policies and tradition. 


Combined with this they have a grave 
responsibility—namely, the art educa- 
tion of the public, which is their 
essential function and primary justifica- 
tion for their existence. While they un- 
doubtedly have the function of being 
the storehouse of the treasures of past 
glories, they have the equally important 
function of expanding the frontiers of 
the future. 

From an art informative and educa- 
tional standpoint America owes the 
Carnegie Institute no mean debt for its 
annual display of international art. 
In art, as in every other endeavor, 
greater progress is made by interchange 
of ideas than by any other one single 
factor. The Carnegie International un- 
folds annually the art ideas of the 
world to the American public, for which 
the thanks of every American art lover 
should be accorded to this institution. 
Anyone who has followed the Inter- 
national from year to year has seen the 
scope of the exhibition widening in 
regard to the number of nations and 
variety of schools included, and it 
should be our sincere hope that in the 
future progress from these standpoints 
will be even greater. 

[Fifty-six paintings selected from the 
Saklatwalla Collection are now on ex- 
hibition at the Carnegie Institute gal- 
leries and will be shown there until 
May 17.]| 


LOCAL BIRDS OF THE 
SPRING SEASON 


bes temporary seasonal exhibit of 
birds a thie Pittsburgh district on 
display in the Carnegie Museum has 
recently been rearranged to show the 


spring arrivals. To the group of per- 
manent residents, which spend the entire 
year in the region, have been added the 
birds which make their appearance in 
March and April. It is planned to revise 
this exhibit as the bird population it- 
self changes, so that bird students may 
have, at a glance, a true seasonal picture 
of the bird life of the vicinity. 
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DISCOVERING GENIUS 


As Observed in the Seventh Annual High-School Art Exhibition 


By Ernest W. Watson 
Art Editor of Scholastic 


HE Scholastic High School Art Ex- 

hibition, on view soon in the Car- 
negie Institute galleries, cannot fail to 
give the visitor considerable pleasure. 
Indeed, much that he sees will astonish 
him, particularly if he will recall the 
kind of art work which he himself 
produced in his high-school days. 

Viewed as a demonstration of the 
strides made in art education during 
recent years, this showing is indeed im- 
pressive. But we wish to suggest a 
different approach to the work of these 
young artists. We recommend a special 
technique for a more exciting hour with 
this fledgling art. We propose an adven- 
ture of discovery, the discovery of ge- 
nius. Be assured before entering the gal- 
leries that this is no wild-goose chase. 


THIRD PRIZE IN TEXTILES 
By 15-Year-Old Girl 
Northwestern High School, Detroit 


Concealed behind some of the drawings, 
paintings, and designs on these walls 
are young students who have done 
things which no teacher has taught 
them, things which are not teachable, 
and which can only be accounted for by 
that quality known as genius. 

On the other hand, most of the work 
Shown is easily explained, however 
admirable it may be. It was produced 
by talented boys and girls who have 
made the most of expert instruction and 
sympathetic guidance, and under these 
ideal conditions imagination has been 
awakened and technical skill developed. 
These students are the product of 
efficient art education, of training which 
aims to supply artists and designers to 
fill the needs of art and industry. But 


FIRST PRIZE IN SPENCERIAN PEN 
By 18-Year-Old Boy 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit 
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SECOND PRIZE IN COLORED INKS 
By 16-Year-Old Boy, Overbrook High School, Philadelphia 


genius is quite a different matter, and it 


is manifested here and there upon the 


gallery walls. 
nized? 

Apply this test. Is there something 
in the picture which no teacher can 
teach? Is there originality of concep- 
tion, an imaginative point of view, a 
sense of feeling in the line, a convincing 
assertion of form, a confidence of power 
in the whole expression? These evi- 
dences of genius can be recognized by 
. the trained eye of artist and teacher, and 
they will be rather frequently discerned 
by the visitor who embarks upon this 
adventure of discovery. 

Discovering genius is in reality the 
aim and accomplishment of these annual 
Scholastic art competitions. The mem- 
bers of the jury have an advantage over 
the gallery visitor because they can 
examine as a group the entire work 
submitted by individual students. In 
order to give the visitor this same op- 
portunity the jurors this year proposed 
a group of one-man shows and they 
i a half dozen artists to be repre- 


How can it be recog- 


sented in this manner. But not all the 
genius is segregated here: many exhibi- 
tors who have its earmarks did not 
submit enough pieces to be included in 
this group. So the searcher will be 
rewarded in the other galleries where 
the individual is submerged in the 
aggregate. 

The five hundred drawings, paintings, 
designs, and examples of various handi- 
crafts included in the Scholastic Ex- 
hibition were chosen from many thou- 
sands of entries from about seven hun- 
dred schools all over our country. This 
year for the first time the competition 
was given an international aspect 
through the invitation extended to 
foreign countries to submit work of 
high-school grade. Austria, Germany, 
and Denmark accepted this invitation 
and special prizes were awarded the 
students of each of the three countries. 

The cooperation of American art 
schools is an important factor in the 
success of Scholastic Awards. This year 
eleven art schools have offered scholar- 
ships, each providing one year’s free 
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tuition. This number represents four 
more scholarship opportunities than 
were given last year. Several scholar- 
ship students of former years are now 
at work in the art schools and are mak- 
ing excellent progress. One tragic angle 
of the scholarship award is the in- 
ability of some of the most gifted win- 
ners to accept the scholarships offered 
them because they cannot meet the 
cost of living away from home. Scholas- 
tic’s ambition is to be able soon to 
stretch out another hand to these ge- 
niuses to help them overcome these pres- 
ent insurmountable barriers. 

The labor of examining the thou- 
sands of entries, the awarding of prizes 
—approximately one hundred money 
prizes—and the selection of scholarship 
students is a huge task occupying an 
entire week and requiring the services 
of a staff of distinguished jurors. The 
judgment by the final jury of six is 
preceded by painstaking study of all 
entries by special juries in such divi- 
sions as pottery, jewelry, sculpture, 
photography, and mechanical drawing. 


THIRD PRIZE IN OILS 
By 17-Year-Old Boy 
Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh 


FIRST PRIZE IN PENCIL 
By 15-Year-Old Boy 
Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh 


This year fourteen jurors gave their 
services to the judgment. The members 
of the final jury were Andrey Avinoff, 


director of the Carnegie Museum; Royal 
B. Farnum, director of the Rhode Island 
School of Design; C. Valentine Kirby, 
supervisor of Art in Pennsylvania; Karl 
S. Bolander, director of Columbus Art 


Center and Craft Shops, Columbus, 
Ohio; W. A. Readio, of the College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; and George S. Dutch, director 
of Art Instruction of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The preliminary and special jurors 
were Frederick Bigger, noted Pitts- 
burgh architect; Elmer A. Stephan, di- 
rector of Art in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Ernest W. Watson, art editor 
of Scholastic Magazine; Frederic C. 
Clayter and J. Bailey Ellis, of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Fred Boland, 
director of Trade Training in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools; Joseph Speer, di- 
rector of Industrial Education in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools; and David 
R. Craig, vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Photographic Salon. 

This art competition is only one part 
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of a larger project sponsored by Scholas- 
tic annually and known as the Scholas- 
tic Awards. Prizes for short stories and 
poetry, for essays, one-act plays, news 
stories, and criticisms are offered to 
high-school students at the same time 
that the art competition is announced, 
and thousands of entries in the literary 
division flow into Scholastic’s editorial 
office in New York while the art pieces 
are coming into Pittsburgh. The re- 
sults of both divisions are announced in 
a student-written number of the maga- 
zine published late in April. In this 
issue appears all of the prize-winning 
literary work as well as reproductions 
of the prize-winning art pieces. 

As a matter of fact, the art competi- 
tion is an outgrowth of the original idea 
back in 1924 to publish one complete 
issue of Scholastic written entirely by 
high-school students. A prize was 


offered for the best cover design for the 
magazine, and honors went to a student 
from Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
The student-written Scholastic of 1925 
was so enthusiastically received every- 


where that the editors, with increased 
confidence, determined to make it an 
annual event. 

A year later, following the death of 
George Bellows, the editors of Scholas- 
tic announced the first annual George 
Bellows Memorial Award in the art 
division of the Scholastic Awards. For 
the first time a jury of eminent art 
critics met and awarded prizes for high- 
school work. 

The increasing success of the Scholas- 
tic Awards led to the announcement in 
1927 of a national art exhibition as well 
as a competition, and Scholastic’s first 
national high-school art exhibition 
was inaugurated at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in the spring of 1928. 

_ The tremendous growth of the pro- 
ject and the consequent increase in the 
cost of carrying it on created a difficult 
financial problem during the depres- 
sion. The fear that the competition 
and exhibit might be omitted this year 
was happily dispelled when the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York made 


a grant to Scholastic Magazine to be 
used for its continuance this year. 
This grant, we are delighted to report, 
received thankful acclaim from the art 
teachers of the hundreds of high schools 
where this annual project has come to 
be the high point of interest in the art 
program for the school year. 

The Scholastic exhibition opens on 
April 26 and closes on May 13, after 
which it will go to the American 
Federation of Arts in Washington to be 
prepared as a traveling exhibit for cir- 
culation among high schools through- 
out the country during the coming year. 
This is the procedure which has been 
followed during the past two years 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts and that has made 
it possible for many thousands of high- 
school students to view the exhibit. 


OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


ho Kinc MELiLon was elected 
on March 28, 1934, a member of 
the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute, succeeding his father, Richard 
Beatty Mellon, deceased. Mr. Mellon 
attended the Shady Side Academy, and 
then entered Princeton University, grad- 
uating class of 1922. He began his 
financial career as a messenger for the 
Mellon National Bank at Pittsburgh, 
going through the various departments 
until he rose to the position of vice 
president, and after the death of his 
father, he was elected president. 

Mr. Mellon is naturally following in 
the footsteps of his distinguished father 
in occupying various directorships of 
companies, most of them in Pittsburgh, 
which mean so much to the industry 
and labor of America. And in becoming 
a trustee of the Carnegie Institute he 
follows a tradition of his.family to be 
concerned in all things which tend to 
develop the spiritual and intellectual 
life of Pittsburgh. 


The secret of happiness is not in doing what one 
likes but in liking what one has to do. ; 
—James M. Barriz 
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MALVINA HOFFMAN’S RACES OF MAN 


HE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE presented in 

February, 1929, 2 comprehensive 
collection of the sculpture of Malvina 
Hoffman. There was much in that ex- 
hibition which gave evidence of Miss 
Hoffman's interest in man’s racial char- 
acteristics, for many of the modeled 
figures and heads were of people in the 
remote places of the earth. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that shortly after 
the close of her exhibition, Miss Hoff- 
man was commissioned by the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago 
to record the races of mankind in sculp- 
ture, an undertaking to which she 
devoted the ensuing five years. 

It was the most formidable commis- 


SOUTH INDIAN COLLECTING TODDY 


Japan, 


A SAKAI OF A MALAY TRIBE 


sion ever given to a woman sculptor. 
In this adventure on behalf of both art 
and anthropology Miss Hoffman went 


on two exploring expeditions to the 
far corners of the world. The first took 
her through Africa; and the second to 
China, the Philippines, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the islands of the 
South Pacific, where she spent her time 
in photographing, studying, and model- 
ing members of the various races. In 
her work she had the technical direction 
of Dr. Berthold Laufer, curator of 
Anthropology in the Field Museum, as 
well as the advice of Sir Arthur Keith, 
the eminent British anthropologist who 
approved the scientific accuracy of each 
subject modeled before any of them were 
Cast in permanent form. As a result of 
her monumental endeavors the Hall of 
Races of Mankind—the Chauncey Keep 
Memorial— at the Field Museum now 
contains eighty-seven life-size bronze 
sculptures representing typical members 
of the more important divisions of the 
human race. Thirty are full length fig- 
ures and fifty-seven are heads and busts. 

Miss Hoffman, though employing the 
exact and precise methods of the scien- 
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tist has, because of her skill as a sculp- 
tor, achieved something far greater than 
could be secured with mere scientific 
accuracy. To the rigid requirements of 
the mentors of science she applied the 
aims of art, and the result has made her 
survey of mankind a distinct achieve- 
ment from both the scientific and 
artistic standpoints. 

‘She has produced her bronzes,’’ says 
Royal Cortissoz, ‘‘in a scientific spirit 
and they are to be taken as documentary 
evidence, so to say, checked and ratified 
by the processes of the most zealous 
research. But the important point is 
that she has approached her task from 
the point of view of a sculptor and has 
established in the Field Museum not so 
many manikins, but so many works of 
art.” 

Recently Miss Hoffman has prepared 
another collection, identical with the 
bronzes in Chicago except for size. A 
large selection from this second col- 
lection is now on exhibition at the Car- 
negie Institute in the balcony of the 
Hall of Sculpture. The figures are one- 
third life size, and the heads and busts 
are one-half life size. That these 
bronzes in their reduced form have lost 
none of their force and validity is 
evidence of the sculptor’s original 
achievement. They retain in their re- 


SUNDANESE WOMAN OF JAVA 


bi 


JINRICKSHA COOLIE 


duced scale all the monumental quali- 
ties of the originals. 


She has not only captured in bronze 
the facial and general physical differences 
of the human types, but in each case 
she has portrayed the meaning and 
circumstances of their lives in postures 
descriptive of their habitat. Each 
figure is a symbol, as it were, of the race 
represented, and each type has been 
preserved as a vital and moving human 
document. Miss Hoffman very properly 
has a strong sense of the dramatic, but 
that element is never overemphasized 
or permitted to become theatrical. Al- 
ways keeping within the bounds of the 
subject and the material, she has suc- 
ceeded in giving an impression of each 
racial type, together with the points 
which distinguish it from other types. 
The artist has mingled with the results 
of her own highly developed powers of 
observation and scientific researches of 
others, and interpreted the whole with 
not only the genius of the sculptor but 
with uncommon understanding and 
sympathy. As a result both art and 
anthropology have been much enriched. 
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ENELOPE,’ said Jason, when they had 

finished their day’s work, ‘‘you 
worry about your country’s slowness in 
reaching a perfect civilization. 1 won- 
der if this is not due—may I say so?—to 
a too strict following of tradition?”’ 

“How come, Jason?’’ asked Penelope 
in her bucolic vernacular. *‘How could 
our respect for tradition hold back the 
flowering of our national character?” 

“Well, in your religious assemblies | 
find your people singing hymns about 
Jerusalem, and the et River, and 
King David. Now, what I wonder is 
why you don’t sing your hymns about 
the Mississippi, and the Hudson, and 
George Washington?”’ 

‘‘Jason—you horrify me! Religion 
must of very necessity run beyond the 
things of modern respect into the 
things of ancient veneration. Surely, in 
religion tradition is essential to faith.” 


‘“We did not think so in Greece,’’ 


said Jason. ‘“We had no tradition there 
that did not grow up out of the soil of 
our own a Yet we accomplished a 
civilization which the modern world is 
using as a pattern.” 

“But leaving religion out of the 
matter, Jason, are we the slaves of 
tradition in any other vital way?”’ 

“Yes. It’s the same thing with your 
literature. You take those ancient 
authors, Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil, 
as the inspirers of your national intel- 
lect, when your own modern writers, 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe, are 
just as great. But no! Those two small 
countries, Greece and Rome, mold your 
thought as rigorously as the Paris dress- 
makers mold your women.” 

‘In letters?’ asked Penelope. 

“In everything,”’ replied the Gar- 
dener. *“Look at your sculpture! When 
you desert our Greek nomi you lose 
yourselves in the creation of women 
with legs like an elephant and lips 
borrowed from Ethiopia—statues with 


K a, THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


which you deface your public build- 
ings. 

Penelope pondered. And then: 
“Aren't you a bit unfair, Jason? One 
or two individuals may have degene- 
rated into what you suggest, but our 
best sculpture here in my country is 
magnificently modern—yes, and mag- 
nificently American. Have you seen 
‘The Last Supper’ by John Angel, just 
made for that Pittsburgh church? It 
has all the art and modernity that I am 
trying to describe—a marvelous char- 
acterization, a beauty and majesty of 
its own—and nothing that is Greek.” 

Jason laughed. ‘‘Good for you, Pe- 
nelope,"’ he said, ‘I like to ruffle your 
feathers—it always gives me a come- 
back. I'll try you again. In architecture 
you strayed into the Gothic for a time 
but you are going back to Greece for 
your important buildings. Why don’t 
you create an American architecture?” 

‘We have done so, Jason, in our sky- 
scrapers. The way we recess their pro- 
portions and build them up into the 
clouds—that is something.” 

“Yes, that is something.” 

They sat down to their frugal supper, 
and Jason remarked that he was very 
hungry. Penelope slyly chose for his 
plate the smallest chop, at which he 
murmured. 

‘But, Jason dear—I am still under the 
spell of Greek tradition; your chief 
motto, Nothing in excess!”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


The CarneGig MaGazine begins its 
eighth year with this number, and it 
looks with much gratification upon hav- 
ing acquired an appreciative readership 
which is not only large and representa- 
tive within the limits of Pittsburgh but 
extends to the four corners of the earth. 
In the initial number seven years ago it 
announced a twofold purpose of pub- 
lication: first, to disseminate among the 
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people an intimate knowledge of the 
Carnegie Institute's progressive work; 
and in the second place, to attract the 
cooperation of the public in the cost of 
developing and extending that work. 
These two objects have been pursued 
with constantly growing success. The 
halls of the Carnegie Institute are daily 
thronged by many hundreds of visitors; 
the school children—young and grown- 
up—come in classes on hourly schedules 
for formal instruction; and on the ques- 
tion of financial support, our readers 
will remember that no month passes 
without the acknowledgment of gilts 
of money in this very fruitful depart- 
ment of the Garden of Gold. During 
the Magazine year just closed, in spite 
of hard times, these sums have totaled 
$77,927.38. while the gifts recorded in 
the Magazine during the seven years of 
its life have now reached the magnifi- 
cent sum of $1,067,406.44. 
Keeping on with 
these life-giving 
reports, the Buhl 
Foundation has 
just made a grant 
of $25,000 to 
establish a labo- 
ratory for re- 
search in experi- 
mental physics 
at the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, to be 
Henry Bunt, Jr. presided over by 
Dr. Otto Stern, one of the three dis- 
tinguished German professors who have 
recently joined the Carnegie faculty. In 
commenting on this gift, Charles F. 
Lewis, director of the Buhl Founda- 
tion, said: ‘‘Professor Stern, beyond 
oe, ranks among the first half- 
ozen ablest physicists in the world, 
and the establishment of a laboratory 
for pure research in physics under him 
should make an important contribution 
to the educational stature of the in- 
stitution. His work will not only focus 
the attention of scientists everywhere 
upon Pittsburgh but will serve tofurther 
tesearch in allied fields of investigation 


here. Dr. Stern’s presence will attract 
the ablest advanced students. It will 
inspire teaching throughout the school. 
It should raise the whole economic 
level, already high.”’ 

This handsome donation carries the 
second million to a good start—now 
$92,406.44 on the way. 

The giving of 
books as me- 
morials is gain- 
ing in favor and 
the collections of 
the Carnegie Li- 
brary have been 
enriched ‘by 
several such gifts 
recently. Ap- 
propriate book- 
plates are placed 
‘ in each volume 
A. M. Impriz which will stand 
through the years as useful reminders of 
those who have passed. B. Vincent 
Imbrie has lately presented several 
consignments of worth-while books— 
largely Pennsylvaniana—which will 
bear the name of his father A. M. 
Imbrie (1853-1932), at one time presi- 
dent of the Allegheny Bar Association 
and in his lifetime one of the most 
respected legal minds of our city. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND STATESMEN 


The life of a speculative philosopher is not the 
same thing, I think, as that of a statesman. The 
philosopher exercises his intellect without the 
aid of followers and independent of external 
matter for noble ends; whereas the statesman, 
inasmuch as he brings his superior excellence into 
close contact with the common needs of mankind, 
must sometimes find wealth not merely one of the 
necessities of life but also one of its noble things, 
as was actually the case with Pericles, who gave 
aid to many poor men. 

—PLuTaRcH 


The field of knowledge hath been so traced that 
it is hard to spring anything new; but to reveal, 
to testify, to point out the path which we have 
followed, to endeavor to convey to others some 
faint sense or suggestion of what we have found, 
must have petted even the hearts of the men who 
dwelt in caves. 


—ANONYMOUS 
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PAINTINGS BY ALEXANDER BROOK 


LEXANDER Brook's work is already 
familiar to those who visit the 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
where forty-five of his paintings are now 
being presented. He made his entry 
into Pittsburgh in the 1930 International 
Exhibition of Paintings, when his 
canvas, “‘Interior,’’ won not only the 
Carnegie Institute Second Prize but also 
the Albert C. Lehman Prize for the best 
purchasable painting in the Exhibition. 
The awards were given that year by 
such outstanding artists as Henr1- 
Matisse of Paris, Glyn Philpot of Lon- 
don, Karl Sterrer of Vienna, the Cana- 
dian—Horatio Walker, and the Ameri- 
cans, Bernard Karfiol and Ross Moffett. 
When Brook’s canvas was chosen for 
this high honor, the painter was but 
thirty-two years old. He was born in 


1898 in Brooklyn, of Russian parents. 
As a boy of twelve, he had a serious 
illness and it was 


then, while bed- 
ridden, that he 
first asked for 
paints. So, at his 
request, a neighbor 
in Brooklyn, who 
earned his living 
making oil copies 
from portrait 
photographs, 
brought the child 
one day a box of 
colors and a pal- 
ette. As Brook 
himself tells of the 
incident, his friend 
““came two or three 
times a week and 
sketched for me, in 
the twinkling of an 
eye and with the 
assurance of a 
Statistician, a sun- 
set, a turgid sea, 
or some poetic 
autumnal scene, 


SUMMER WIND 


all flourishingly signed, which I in 
turn copied as accurately as possible.: 
Every child who at twelve years «{ age 
chooses to paint invariably shows a 
great aptitude and a remarkable ability. 

But five years later, when I began study- 

ing at the Art Students League, I de- 
vided after a short time there that the 
little copies of my erstwhile professor's 
efforts were not all they had been 
cracked up to be by the family up- 
stairs. 

Thus it was not until 1915, when 
Brook entered the Art Students League 
in New York, that his actual artistic 
education began. At the League he 
spent four years, winning a scholarship 
and other honors. He worked princi- 
pally with Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
and also came under the instruction of 


John C. Johansen, Frank Vincent du 


Mond, George Bridgman, and Dimitri 
Romanofski. 
From then on 
Brook became a 
penetrating stu- 
dent of painting, 
an instructor at 
the Art Students 
League, an author 
of interesting re- 
views and articles 
on art and artists, 
and an assistant 
director of the 
Whitney Studio 
Galleries, where 
through his efforts 
many a young 
artist has obtained 
his initial show- 
ing 
Alexander 
Brook’s first in- 
vitation to exhibit 
at any gallery came 
in’ 1922, three years 
after he left the 
League as a stu- 
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dent. At this time 
an art connoisseur 
and dealer visiting 
the Independents 
Show saw one of 
Brook’s canvases. 
He also knew the 
work of Peggy 
Bacon, a young 
woman now recog- 
nized for the merits 
of her pen illus- 
trations, poems, 
and etchings, and 
knew as well that 
Brook and Miss 
Bacon had been 
married only a 
short time before. 
So it came about 
that Mr. Brummer 
evolved the idea of 
organizing a joint 
exhibition of the 
work of the two young artists. Since 
then Brook has taken part in various 
other exhibitions not only in New 
York but in many other cities and has 
had his paintings placed permanently 
in a number of important museums as 


MY WIFE 
Lent by the Corcoran Gallery of Art 


well as in private 
collections. 

The year before 
Brook won his 
awards at the Car- 
negie Institute, his 
painting ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Lunch’”’ re- 
ceived the Logan 
Gold Medal and 
the $2,500 award 
at the annual ex- 
hibition held by 
the Art Institute of 
Chicago. This can- 
vas is included in 
the present exhibi- 
tion, and is one of 
his more exuberant 
works, light- 
hearted and color- 
ful. The familiar 
“‘Interior,’’ lent by 
Albert C. Lehman, 
was Brook’s prize-winning painting 
here in 1930. It is of a less flamboyant 
pattern than ‘“‘Children’s Lunch’’ 
though still boldly contrived in its ar- 
rangement of whites, reds, and browns. 
The year after his success at the Car- 


BROKEN PITCHER 
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negie Institute he won the Temple Gold 
Medal at the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia for his canvas “‘The 
Intruder,’ and in the same year he won 
a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowship in painting. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic, a great 
admirer of the painter's work, writes: 
‘Alexander Brook is not, as we com- 
monly employ the terms, a realist, an 
abstractionist, a romanticist, an intel- 
lectualist, a purist. And yet in his 
work you will find realism so far as 
appropriate fidelity to form is con- 
i abstraction, to the extent of 
intelligent simplification; the intel- 
lectual approach, if a habit of clear 
reasoning be implied; purity in the 
articulation of color; while everything 
he does is suffused with the romantic 
and humorous spirit of the explorer 
who doesn’t pretend to omniscience re- 
garding what lies ahead. Of ail these 
and other elements style is com- 
pounded.”’ 

Undoubtedly Brook is one of our 
distinctly American painters. He him- 
self says that the artist in America to- 
day is fortunate in that it is not im- 
perative for him to go abroad either to 
study painting or to see good pictures. 
Most of the best contemporary Euro- 
pean works find their way, in the 
course of time, to the New York gal- 
leries, so that it is easy for the senile 
to keep abreast of the times. But what 
is even more important is that Ameri- 
can artists, young and old alike, under- 
stand the need of becoming interested in 
themselves and in their own particular 
brand of civilization. 

Brook practices what he preaches, 
for his admirers are impressed with his 
personal and native statement—virile 
and robust—his brilliant facility, his 
inventiveness in composition, his fresh- 
ness of vision, his wealth of subject. 

Withal, Brook is too thoroughly 
schooled to ignore the niceties of execu- 
tion which many a painter nowadays 
disclaims. He is an excellent tech- 
nician, in spite of his absorption in 


combining the forceful recording of 
truth of fact with his own personal ex- 
pression. From his early to his later 
painting his brush work has not notice- 
ably changed, but rather matured. His 
palette has been keyed down, yet with- 
out loss of vitality. Throughout there 
is fine texture to his paint which does 
not rely on tricks of surface. 

Alexander Brook is an artist who 
loads no literary or philosophical ele- 
ment upon his canvases. His subjects 
are directly indebted to the circum- 
stances of everyday existence. He 
paints interiors, still lifes, flowers, in- 
formal portraits, and landscapes, al- 
ways recognizing the strong appeal to 
be found in the sense of form oal called 
His talent is the instinctive and un- 
forced pouring forth of his own vigor- 
ous personality, but in the midst of his 
enthusiasm there is a marked order and 
an urge for fine expression. 

When Brook turns to portraiture he is 
concerned both with pure decorative 
delight and a feeling for the essential 
character of his subject. As a result his 
portrait expressions have a liveliness 
about them which is not entirely de- 
pendent upon the sitter. Brook's de- 
lineation is quick in perception and 
essentially understanding of shades of 
character. His realism is not assertive, 
but a clear, sympathetic, individualistic 
interpretation. 

There is so much of what is best and 
healthy in young contemporary Ameri- 
can art in this exhibition that it can 
well be assumed by the average visitor 
as pointing toward “where we are 
heading” in the next decade; that is, if 
any artist can point or can do more 
than reflect a few of the facets of our 
variegated social existence. 

The Carnegie Institute in presenting 
this exhibition is sincerely grateful to 
the owners of Alexander Brook’s can- 
vases who have generously helped to 
make the show possible. Particularly 
are thanks due to the Downtown Gallery 
of New York, which has so willingly 
spent of its time and enthusiasm to make 
the representation a notable one. 
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A Review of Shakespeare's ‘Henry IV, Part 1”’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Amonc Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘his- 
tories,’ ‘‘Henry 
IV"’ is usually 
considered the 
masterpiece. It 
might also be 
considered his 
masterpiece in 
A comedy, for 
where in Shake- 
speare, or for 
that matter any- 
where else, can we find such rich comedy 
as in the character of Falstaff? Yet in 
late years there have been very few op- 
portunities of seeing Part 1 on the stage, 
and none at all, as far as I know, of 
seeing Part 2. This can hardly be ex- 
plained by the lack of love interest 
or by the unimportance of the women 
characters—neither of these things 
seemed to have mattered in a number of 
recent successes. Perhaps producers 
have been discouraged by the multi- 
plicity of scenes, although the use of the 
Elizabethan stage solves that problem. 
The fact remains that a full-bodied 
comedy with no less than three mag- 
nificent acting parts remains unplayed, 
while plays like ‘“Twelfth Night’’ and 
“The Merchant of Venice,’’ which 
seem like pale shadows beside it, have 
had scores of revivals. 

In the earlier histories Shakespeare 
was chiefly concerned with the char- 
acters of authentic historical person- 
‘ages and their deeds; in “‘Henry IV”’ 
we have the King and the great nobles 
with their wars and their politics; but 
of equal dramatic importance are the 
less illustrious inhabitants of England. 
We have not only the grand rowdy 
procession of Falstaff and his com- 


panions of the Boar’s Head, but vivid 
little pictures, sometimes condensed 
into a lines, of the yawning carriers 
at dawn in the inn yard at Rochester, 
of the ragged recruits lurching to their 
death through the streets of Coventry, 
of a world of tapsters and hostlers and 
drawers. 

Even in his history Shakespeare will 
not let himself be bound by facts if the 
facts do not fit in with his dramatic 
purpose. Shakespeare makes the King 
a weary middle-aged man, whereas he 
really was still in his thirties and a few 
years younger than Hotspur, whom 
Shakespeare makes the same age as the 
young Prince Henry for the sake of 
contrasting the characters of the two 
young men. Commentators are con- 
cerned with the origins of the character 
of Falstaff. It matters little to the 
reader or to the spectator whether the 
character was founded on the historical 
Sir John Oldcastle or the equally his- 
torical Sir John Fastolfe; as Falstaff 
stands he is more alive and more 
eternally alive than any portrait of a 
historical character could possibly be— 
the most dishonest, cowardly, lying, 
drunken, witty, and engaging old 
ruffian that ever stepped on the stage. 

The character of Falstaff alone would 
make a play, but Shakespeare, with his 
accustomed prodigality, has given us 
Hotspur and Prince Hal as well. The 
gallant forthright, impatient Hotspur, 
who thinks 

It were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon 
is a delightful characterization but not 
a complicated one. But the character 
of Prince Hal has called forth the most 
divergent opinions, ranging from Dow- 
den, who considers that Shakespeare has 
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embodied in him ‘‘the fullest expression 
of his ideal of manhood,’’ to Masefield, 
who avers that ‘‘there is no good fel- 
lowship in him, no sincerity, no whole- 
atidinn; that he is “‘quite com- 
mon, quite selfish, quite without feel- 
ing.’’ The truth is somewhere midway. 
Prince Henry may not be a noble char- 
acter, but he is brave and gay and com- 
panionable. When his wild oats are 
sown and the hard work of being king 
is forced upon him, he makes—like a 
later Prince of Wales—a clean break 
with his old life, and settles down to 
ruling a turbulent England with a cool 
head and perhaps a cold heart. If he is 
far from being “Shakespeare's only 
hero,”’ he is equally far from being the 
mean fellow that the poet laureate 
would have us believe. 
The performance of 1 
Part 1” at the Little Theater was 
directed by B. Iden Payne. Mr. Payne's 
name is a guarantee of an interesting 
performance. He is convinced, unlike 
many theatrical producers, that Shake- 
speare knew his business. There is no 
chopping and changing of scenes, no 
omissions and no impertinent inter- 
polations. The play’ is played as 
Shakespeare wrote it, and the use of the 


‘Henry IV, 


SCENE FROM ‘HENRY IV’ 


Elizabethan stage with its three divi- 
sions permits it to be played swiftly and 
without those pauses which so damage 
the continuity of the action. There is, 
I am sure, no other director who, with 
the often unpromising material at his 
disposal, could give us such a coherent 
performance. The plot and the char- 
acters unfold themselves so easily and 
so naturally that even a spectator en- 
tirely ignorant of the drama or of the 
history which is its foundation would 
have no difficulty in following the course 
of the play. Can as much be said for 
most professional productions of Shake- 
speare? 

While the ensemble is what impresses 
us most in these Shakespearean pro- 
ductions of Mr. Payne’s, there were also 
some excellent individual performances. 
The part of Falstaff, which is enough 
to dismay the stoutest and most ex- 
perienced comedian, was most intel- 


ligently composed and played with 
gusto. The actor never fell out of his 
part, nor did he rely for his laughs on 
his fat paunch, even though the said 


paunch might have been better fitting 
and less abrupt in its lower regions. 
The réle of Henry IV, which is often 
considered an unimportant routine part, 


"STUDENT PLAYERS 
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was also interestingly played. The 
lines in the opening scene, where the 
tired, disappointed king sees a sort of 
mystical rest from his troubles in the 
proposed crusade to 
those holy fields 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 

For our advantage on the bitter cross 
were delivered very touchingly. Prince 
Henry was a personable figure in his 
black and red doublet and hose and huge 
Elizabethan ruff, and very gallant as 
“young Harry with his beaver on.”’ 
In the earlier scenes, when his beaver 
was off, a little more lightness would 
have been acceptable. Hotspur was 
played—and there may be some excuse 
for it—very much “‘in King Cambyses’ 
vein’ and with a strange artificial dic- 
tion that would have been more suitable 
to the part of Ancient Pistol in Part 2. 
The ladies have not much opportunity 
to shine, but Lady Percy played her 
little scene nicely, and Lady Mortimer 
spoke Welsh and warbled a plaintive 
ditty in the same language. Owen 
Glendower also spoke Welsh on oc- 
casion and, with a make-up reminiscent 
of the portraits of Leonardo da Vinci, 
looked every inch the magician. 

“Henry IV, Part 2’’ will be first per- 
formed on April 16, and the two parts 
will be played alternately on April 20 
and 21 and on subsequent dates. 


VISITING CHILDREN 


1b pawn the month of March the 
Institute was visited by 5,636 pupils 
from seventy-two schools of Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
who were conducted with the usual 
attention through the Fine Arts and 
Museum halls. In addition to this at- 
tendance, there were 2,153 children in 
the Saturday Morning Drawing Classes, 
and 2,050 attended the popular science 
and travel lectures in the Lecture Hall 
on Saturday afternoons, making the 
total attendance of school children for 
the month 9,839. 


In cooperation with this plan the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette organized and 
conducted a series of visits of school 
children as follows: Canonsburg, 103; 
South Huntingdon, 104; Butler County, 
100; New Freeport, 103; Kittanning, 
268; Penn Township, 48; Duquesne, 21; 
Burgettstown, 127; Jefferson County, 
91; and Indiana County, 95. The boys 
and girls were brought to the Carnegie 
Institute in motor buses. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


....-DOLLARS 


Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased as fol- 
lows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


- +++ -DOLLARS 


And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


-..+.+.DOLLARS 


The NOR: Institute stands in im- 


mediate need of a further addition of 
$2,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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COMFORT AND HEALTH IN OUR HOMES 


By Crarxk M. Humpnureys 


Theodore Ahrens Professor of Heating, Plumbing, and Ventilating 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue last quarter 
of a century has 
witnessed re- 
markable changes 
in all branches of 
building con- 
struction. New 
materials, new 
uses for old ma- 
terials, better 
equipment, and 
improved meth- 
ods of construc- 
tion have come in a constant procession. 
Throughout this period of develop- 
ment, the plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating industry has contributed its 
full share toward the improvement of 
buildings and their equipment. To the 
general public, improvements in this 
industry mean greater comfort, added 
conveniences, and more sanitary living 
conditions. 

The plumbing, heating, and ventilat- 
ing contractor is finding it increasingly 
difficult to keep abreast of the rapid 
changes taking place in the industry. 
Special hospital and hotel equipment 
and the increasing size of office build- 
ings, schools, and apartment houses 
introduce many difficult problems. The 
rule-of-thumb methods which served 
him well a few years ago will no longer 
suffice. Exact methods are now avail- 
able and must be used if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

A brief review of some of the more 
outstanding developments in plumbing, 
heating, and ventilating will help to 
explain the growing need for techni- 
cally trained men in the industry. The 
improvements in plumbing fixtures and 
materials are so well known that to 
review them it is only necessary to 
mention acid-resisting enamel, colored 


fixtures, chromium-plated brass, monel- 
metal sinks and copper and brass pipe. 

In addition to improvements in fix- 
tures and materials, much has been 
learned about methods of installation. 
For years the various city and state 
plumbing codes have been based, not on 
coordinated knowledge, but on the 
practices and prejudices of the small 
group of men who compiled them. The 
total lack of uniformity among these 
codes led, in 1921, to an extensive study 
of plumbing by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. The results of 
this study are embodied in a new plumb- 
ing code which has been recommended 
for universal adoption. It is hoped that 
this code will soon be in general use. 

Rapid progress has also been made in 
heating and ventilating equipment and 
technique. Unit heaters, unit ventila- 
tors, and convector heaters have been 
developed and are proving more satis- 
factory than cast-iron radiators for 
many installations. The present tend- 
ency in heating-boiler design is toward 
a different type of boiler for each fuel; 
thus today we have boilers especially 
designed to burn gas, oil, bituminous 
coal, and anthracite coal. Stokers are 
now available in sizes small enough for 
domestic use. A great variety of ther- 
mostatic control systems are on the 
market today. Most of them, when 
properly installed, are capable of main- 
taining reasonably constant tempera- 
tures, and make substantial savings in 
fuel. The heating of a group of build- 
ings from a central plant is becoming 
increasingly common. Many interest- 
ing engineering problems, including the 
utilization of waste heat from power 
plants, are encountered in this field. 

Of all the recent developments in 
heating and ventilation, none is more 
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outstanding or has been received with 
more popular interest than air-con- 
ditioning. This may be defined as the 
simultaneous control of temperature, 
humidity, and air motion, and may also 
include the control of odors, dust, and 
several other factors. Air-conditioning 
has two general fields of application; 
first, to control conditions for human 
comfort, and secondly, to control con- 
ditions for industrial processes which 
use materials such as paper and rayon 
that are readily affected by changes in 
relative humidity. Today air-condition- 
ing equipment is available for any 
project from a single room to the largest 
theater or industrial plant. 

As in the case of plumbing, progress 
has been made not only in the con- 
struction of equipment, but also in its 
use and installation. Since 1919 the 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers has been actively en- 
gaged in research. In addition to the 
studies made in their own laboratory 
at the Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, 
they have had cooperative research 
agreements with a number of uni- 
versities throughout the country. The 
most outstanding result of this research 


has been the development of the com- 
fort chart. This is now universally used 
for determining the relations necessary 
between humidity, temperature, and 
air motion for human comfort. 

The Standard Code for warm-air 
heating is based on the results of re- 
search sponsored by the National Warm 
Air Heating Association. This code has 
been responsible for a marked improve- 
ment in this type of heating. 

Although much research has been 
done and many developments have been 
made, much remains to be done. Prog- 
ress will continue, and with it will 
come an increasing demand for highly 
trained men. This demand will be 
filled by graduates of engineering col- 
leges, particularly those who specialized 
in plumbing, heating, and ventilating. 

For many years the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has offered a course in 
plumbing, heating, and ventilating. 
Beginning as a trade course it has de- 
veloped until it is now a branch of 
study in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. During the first two 


years the work consists chiefly of basic 
subjects common to all engineering 


courses. In the last two years approxi- 


TEST-HEATING BOILERS IN THE LABORATORY 
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mately one third of the student's time 
is spent in courses dealing specifically 
with plumbing, heating, and ventilat- 
ing. The subject of air-conditioning is 
given particular attention. Design, 
operation, and installation, as well as 
theory, receive due consideration. Stu- 
dents receive practical training in the 
well-equipped school shops. Welding, 
pipe shop, sheet metal, masonry, and 
carpentry are required in this course. 

For the investigation of plumbing, 
heating, and ventilating apparatus, 
a testing laboratory has been built and 
fitted with gas, oil, stoker, and hand- 
fired boilers, and radiator, unit heater, 
and fan equipment. A four-bathroom 
plumbing system has been built in the 
laboratory for test work. To make pos- 
sible a study of pressure fluctuations in 
drainage systems, glass fixture traps and 
valved vents have been installed. 

A course in plumbing, heating, and 
venilating, as a part of the engineering 
profession, is new. Few technically 
trained men are available to satisfy the 
increasing demand. There are no similar 
courses of instruction in other uni- 
versities, and graduates from Carnegie 


encounter little competition in securing 
positions. 

Those in charge of the plumbing, 
heating, and ventilating course at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology have 
been greatly encouraged by the interest 
shown in their work by men holdin 
high positions in the industry. In 1925 
the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company founded the Theodore Ahrens 
Professorship in Heating, Plumbing, and 
Ventilating in honor of Theodore 
Ahrens, then president of that com- 
pany and now president of the American 
Radiator and Standard Manufacturing 
Corporation. In the same year a 
scholarship fund of $137,000 was raised 
by the National Association of Master 
Plumbers to promote education in this 
field. The income from this fund has 
been given as scholarship awards to 
capable sons of master plumbers en- 
rolled in the plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating course. These leaders have 
seen the need for trained men in this 
important field, and their work carries 
the assurance of comfort and health into 
every household where standard meth- 
ods are applied. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 
Scenes from ‘‘ Henry IV’’ to Be Given in Music Hall on Apral 23 


eam a tradition of many years, 
the Shakespeare Birthday Club of 
Pittsburgh—the first organization of its 


kind in America—will observe the 
anniversary of the birth of the immortal 
Elizabethan in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Monday morning, April 23, at 10:30 
oclock. 

It has long been the custom of the 
School of Drama at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology—now in its twenti- 
eth year—to present a Shakespearean 
play in celebration of the birthday of 
the Bard of Avon. This year the stu- 
dent — are giving the first and 
second parts of “Henry IV,’’a play 
seldom produced on the professional 


stage in modern times and therefore of 
especial interest to the Shakespearean 
scholar who takes pride in knowing all 
the works of the great dramatist. 
Although most of us are more likely 
to have met the roister- doister Sir John 
Falstaff in love in ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ Shakespeare first created and 
introduced this irrepressible character 
as a braggart soldier and the com- 
panion of young Prince Hal in ‘“‘Henry 
IV.’ Franklin Heller does such a con- 
vincing and rollicking portrayal of the 
old rogue that his name will long stand 
out as one of the Shakespearean tri- 
umphs of the Carnegie Little Theater. 
The usual procedure at the Little 
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Theater is to present the first night of 
the current play on April 23, but since 
this year a play in two parts has been 
chosen, the first part of “‘Henry IV” 
has been given a little earlier in the 
season to permit a run of the second 
part, which will alternate with the 
first part for a period. For the eighth 
consecutive year B. Iden Payne has been 
the guest director of the Shakespearean 
play, on which he is such an eminent 
authority both here and in his native 
England. Shakespeare and the classic 
plays of English repertory have been 
Mr. Payne's life study, and he presents 
them with exacting fidelity to the 
specifications of the Elizabethan stage. 

Under the auspices of the Shake- 


speare Birthday Club there will be 
given on the stage of Music Hall three 
scenes from ‘‘Henry IV’’—Act. I, Scene 
3, wherein the conspiracy begins, Act 
II, Scene 3, wherein Hotspur tells his 
wife he must leave her and she may 
follow, both from the first part; and 
Act II, Scene 1, wherein Mistress 
Quickly tries and fails to arrest Fal- 
staff for his debt to her, taken from the 
second part of the play. The perfor- 
mance will be free to the public, with- 
out tickets, and it is ened that a large 
group of Shakespeare lovers will do the 
poet honor by attending. At the con- 
clusion one of the players will crown 
with a floral wreath the great statue of 
Shakespeare that guards Music Hall. 


THE COST OF THE WORLD WAR 
And What That Stupendous Treasure Might Have Created 


= CarNEGIE MaGAZzINE is always 
glad to extend its attention into all 
the fields of Andrew Carnegie’s phil- 
anthropy beyond the usual scope of the 
Carnegie Institute’s work. The upper- 
most idea in Mr. Carnegie’s mind in the 
later years of his life was the abolition 
of war—in his own phrase, ‘*To-stop the 
practice of the killing of man by man.” 
In this sacred cause he organized a 
group of men representing all the civil- 
ized nations of the world, and he gave 
them a large endowment of money to 
expand their activities through all 
appropriate channels. This they have 
done with devotion and enthusiasm, at 
first under the presidential guidance of 
Elihu Root, the greatest intellect that 
our public life has produced in this 
generation, and now of Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, upon whose shoulders Mr. 
Root’s mantle has worthily fallen. 

Dr. Butler's annual report of the prog- 
ress of the peace endowment has just 
been issued, and it opens with the publi- 
cation of a statement which was origin- 
ally printed in the Congressional Record 
of January 13, 1928, giving a set of 


figures showing the cost of the World 
War, together with a list of the things 
which that money would have created 
or purchased which is so astounding in 
the astronomical proportions of the 
calculation that it is repeated here for 
the information and wonderment of our 
readers. 

‘According to the best statistics ob- 
tainable, the World War cost 30,000,000 
lives and $400,000,000,000 in property. 

“With that amount we could have 
built a $2,500 house and furnished this 
house with $1,000 worth of furniture, 
and placed it on five acres of land worth 
$100 an acre and given all this to each 
and every family in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, England, Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Russia. 

‘After doing this, there would have 
been enough money left to give each 
city of twenty thousand inhabitants and 
over in all the countries named a 
$5,000,000 library and a $10,000,000 
university. 

‘And then out of the balance we 
could still have sufficient money to set 
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aside a sum at 5 per cent interest which 
would pay for all times to come a 
$1,000 yearly salary each for an army of 
125,000 teachers, and in addition to 
this pay the same salary to each of an 
army of 125,000 nurses. 

‘And after having done all this, we 
could still have enough left out of our 
four hundred billions to buy up all of 
France and Belgium, and everything of 
value that France and Belgium possess 
—that is, every French and Belgian 


farm, home, factory, church, railroad, 
street car—in fact, everything of value 
in those two countries in 1914. 

‘‘For it must be remembered that the 
total valuation of France in 1914, ac- 
cording to the French official figures, 
was $62,000,000,000. The total of 
Belgium, according to the Belgian 
official figures, was in the neighborhood 
of $12,000,000,000. This means a total 
valuation of the two countries in 1914 of 
less than $75,000,000,000.”’ 


THE HALL OF SCULPTURE 


Its Dimensions and Plans Inspired by the Parthenon Interior 


ewan which the Carnegie Insti- 
tute has presented to the public in 
recent years has called forth more ap- 
preciative interest than the new model 
of the Parthenon unveiled a year ago, 
which now holds the place of honor 
in the center of the Hall of Archi- 
tecture. It might be appropriate, there- 
fore, to point out that the general floor 
area of the Hall of Sculpture, directly 
adjoining, is almost identical in sha 
and proportion to the cella—the habe 
of the temple within the walls—of the 
original Parthenon. 

In contemplating the Parthenon 
model, one has to bear in mind that 
every dimension in it must be multiplied 
by twenty in order to achieve the size 
of the temple crowning the Acropolis. 
It might be helpful, therefore, in 
visualizing the true size of the Par- 
thenon cella to know that the measure- 
ments of the Hall of Sculpture need to 
be increased only about one third to 
equal it. 

Having turned to the Parthenon for 
the proportions of the Hall of Sculpture, 
the architects of the Carnegie Institute 
also adopted the general design of the 
Parthenon interior in so far as it could 
be applied to a modern exhibition room. 
The well-informed student of Greek 
architecture will readily recognize those 
points of likeness that have been pre- 


served in the colonnade, the columns, 
and the kind of marble. 

It will be recalled that the inside 
walls of the temple, wherein the 
colossal Athena was enshrined, were 
paralleled by a two-storied colonnade 
running around three sides. This same 
double-tiered colonnade is used in the 
Hall of Sculpture with the two sets of 
columns separated in the same way by 
a simple entablature, the slight dif- 
ference being that in the latter case 
there is a flooring, absent in the cella, 
between the walls and the columns 
forming a balcony above and a peristyle 
below, which serve for exhibition pur- 
poses. The architectural effect of the 
columned sides upon the beholder, 
however, is strikingly similar and it is 
easy enough to imagine the giant god- 
dess of wisdom standing forth against 
the glistening white columns. 

In the Hall of Sculpture the first- 
floor columns are Doric and the second- 
floor ones are Ionic. Our Parthenon 
model shows both sets as Doric but the 
order of the upper set is entirely a 
matter of conjecture, so that either 
choice might be correct. The determin- 
ing reason for combining the two forms 
in the Institute might well be for pur- 

oses of comparison. The cana is 
built entirely of Pentelic marble, the 
same kind of marble used in the con- 
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struction of the Parthenon. Famous 
for its polished beauty, its pure color, 
and its fine texture, it is a marble 
imbedded with historic associations of 
conquering Attica, since no quarry 
contributed more to the glory of Greece. 

Northeast of the Acropolis looms 
Mount Pentelicus rising more than 
thirty-six hundred feet into the sky, 
whose range separates the plains of 
Athens from the plains of Marathon. 
It was from this mount that Miltiades 
rushed down to oppose the hordes of 
Darius at the battle of Marathon and, 
though outnumbered five to one, put 
them to frenzied flight. From this 
Same summit traitors within the 
Athenian ranks flashed a shield as 
signal to the retreating Persians to sail 
around to the unprotected port of 
Athens. The enemy saw the signal and 
interpreted the message, but the 
guardian Athena, whose statue watched 
from the peak of Pentelicus, did not 
forsake her people, for Miltiades recog- 
nized the signal and hastened back to 
anticipate the attack. 

From the rocky sides of this great 


mountain came the exquisite marble 
for all the chief buildings and sculpture 


of Athens when it was mighty. Down 
through the centuries these quarries 
have continued to yield a great supply 
to the world to become a part of many 
beautiful buildings. But today the 
supply is so nearly exhausted that the 
Greek Government very rarely permits 
any of the remaining marble to be 
shipped out of the country. 

Incorporated among the exhibits in 
the Hall of Sculpture are casts of the 
Elgin marbles—the celebrated figures 
from the east pediment and one from the 
west pediment, a metope from the south 
frieze, and a great portion of the Ionic 
frieze which occupies the space directly 
below the skylight of the room. 

The days of Pericles are gone forever; 
but for those who would know the 
Parthenon as it stood some twenty- 
three hundred years ago, the new 
model in the Hall of Architecture, sup- 
plemented by a careful study of the 
attendant information in the Hall of 
Sculpture, will prove to be an excellent 
source and guide. 
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THE BONUS EXACTIONS 


bb voeni: million dollars of bonds have 
just been issued by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and the re- 
maining $20,000,000 of a $50,000,000 
authorized at the recent election will 
follow immediately, to pay a State 
bonus of about $200 to every soldier 
of the World War now living in Penn- 
sylvania. The soldiers who served in 
the war in defense of their country and 
are scornful of personal gain indignantly 
opposed this raid on the treasury, but 
the mercenary troopers in the American 
Legion were too strongly organized, 
and the members of the legislature voted 
obediently to their demands. The 
measure brings no real help to the indi- 
viduals receiving the bonus but the 
aggregate sum is so large that the taxes 
for its repayment will be a heavy burden 
upon every household in the State. 
Katharine Mayo’s startling book, 
“Soldiers, What Next?’’ reveals the de- 
tails of these treasury raids made by 
the American Legion and shows that 
the United States spends more on her 
ex-service men than England, France, 
and Germany combined although those 
countries had forty-two times as many 
men disabled in the war. The bill is 
now $800,000,000 a year and growing. 
The 4,000,000 soldiers constituting 
the American Expeditionary Force 
divide up approximately as follows on 
this question: 3,500,000 against all 
treasury raids; 500,000, American 
Legion, in favor of bonuses and pensions 


from every State in the Union and Con- 
ress; yet the minority is so unscrupu- 
eng threatening, and vociferous that it 
meets nothing but encouragement from 
the pliable politicians whom it elects to 
office. The ministers, priests, and rabbis 
of New York—150 of them—spoke the 
bitter truth when they recently joined 
in a denunciation of the American 
Legion as a cancer on the body of our 
country. Before the next war occurs— 
—and we hope it will never occur—the 
American people should adopt an 
amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting forever the payment of a bonus 
or pension to any unwounded soldier. 


MUSIC FROM VIENNA 


ae LaGuarpia has recently said 
that he would like to see the de- 
velopment of restaurants throughout 
the city of New York, and especially 
in the sylvan and river regions, so that 
people can go and find good food, good 
beverages, and good music, after the 
general pattern of the Vienna cafés. 
It is an excellent suggestion and one 
which might well be adopted for Pitts- 
burgh ee environs. The very men- 
tion of Vienna conjures up all the 
things which Mr. LaGuardia was 
thinking of when he expressed this 
wish—the gayety and happiness of life 
preserved in a setting of beautiful music, 
unaffected dignity, and disciplined self- 
control. 

The age of jazz has passed away. It 
was one of the brood of detestable things 
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that came into life in America a dozen 
or more years ago. It was always a 
creature of hideous aspect and caco- 
phonous voice, as illegitimate as the 
epoch which brought it into existence, 
and it was representative of nothing 
but the superheated brains which that 
period inflamed. Some remnants of it 
still survive. The radio still carries the 
awful sounds which Milton pictured in 
his description of the infernal regions— 
noises which ‘‘filled the air with 
barbarous dissonance.’’ We still have 
the basely suggestive and horribly de- 
generate pleadings of the crooners on 
the radio and in our restaurants and 
hotels. But these poisoned hang-overs 
of a vanished nightmare will them- 
selves disappear when we raise the stan- 
dard of our gastronomic and musical 
entertainment to the model of Vienna. 


WHERE ARE THE GREAT POETS? 


lt was just bedtime when the telephone 
called The Window from New York. 
“Won't you do ee 


inquired 
the voice of a good friend, ‘‘to bring 
about the creation of the post of poet 
laureate for America? We have all been 
talking it over here at a meeting in 
New York and we have resolved not to 
sleep until we get it started.”’ 

Very naturally The Window urged 
the objection of discussing an involved 
subject over the telephone, the lateness 
of the hour, nay, his friend’s telephone 
tolls; but all that meant nothing. And 
so The Window spoke his thoughts just 
as they flowed in sluggish efforts 
through a mind that was consciously 
gtowing dumb in the pressure of sleep. 

“I am heartily in sympathy with 
your wishes to encourage the poets. But 
where are they? Where have these song 
birds gone? They used to sing through 
all the centuries, back in the bright days 
of Greece, and beyond that in the dark 
days of Egypt. 

“What was it that produced the great 
poets of Elizabeth’s time—and later, of 
Victoria’s time? And what is it that 
has killed off the brood of great poets 


since Tennyson passed away? The 
world has been hoping for something 
great from Robinson Jeffers, but his 
work seems to be gross and of the earth, 
just as Jacob Epstein is gross and of the 
earth in his sculpture, and as Modi- 
gliani is gross and of the earth in his 
painting. Then there came a promise 
with Edward Arlington Robinson, 
groping into Tennyson's materials of 
‘The Idylls of the King’; but there 
was a lack of the divine fire there— 
nothing to start the blood tingling. 
And then Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
with her came some real songs with 
delightful music in them; but when 
they exacted a book for an opera from 
her, either the music or the occasion 
failed to inspire her to rise on audacious 
wings into the ethereal heights. 

“Can you find anywhere things to 
read that are worth less than the poems 
which appear in our current —— 
Where are the poets? The age does not 
seem to produce them. Our boys come 
out of college without catching the 
Promethean fire while they are there— 
without any contact with the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life which creates 
poets—and pass at once into the market 
place. A strange thing—but true. 

‘You are speaking of a poet laureate 
for America. Doesn't that title go with 
kingdoms? I fear it would be a hot- 
house plant here, to wither in our cold 
atmosphere and die. When the poet 
arrives, he will sing his songs and create 
his works regardless of a subsidy. So 
it was always in England—the poets 
arrived there long before the king gave 
them his favor. 

‘‘Perhaps we are setting the standard 
too high. But Milton’s phrase was, 
‘Keep the standard full high ad- 
vanced.’ If the plan you are urging 
would bring the new poets out of the 
firmament that is in the midst of the 
waters, I would gladly be for it; but 
beyond a few master workmen I do not 
see any creative genius in the field. 

“But I’m thinking of your telephone 
bill. It’s late. We may have a brighter 
sky tomorrow.” 
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RADIO TALKS 


[The sixth series dealing with natural-science subjects 
of local interest, entitled *‘The Naturalist—Afield and 
at Home,” broadcast over WCAE every Monday even- 
ing at 6 oclock under the auspices of the Section of Edu- 
cation of the Carnegie Museum. | 


APRIL 


16— ‘Forty Flowers of Early Spring,"’ by O. E. 
Jennings, curator of Botany. 


23—‘‘Humboldt’s ‘Fire-proof’ Fish,’’ by Arthur 
W. Henn, curator of Ichthyology. 


30—‘‘Adventures in the Northland,’’ by Rein- 
hold L. Fricke, preparator in the Section 
of Education. 


‘Adventures of a Naturalist Abroad,’ by 
Samuel H. Williams, head of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


‘Factors in the Distribution of Animal 
Life,’’ by Dr. Williams. 


“The Dinosaur National Monument,"’ by 
J. LeRoy Kay, field collector. 


**Fossil-Hunting in the Badlands,"’ by John 
J. Burke, assistant in the Section of 
Vertebrate Paleontology. 


‘The Soil and its Effect on Plant Life,’’ by 
Dr. Jennings. 


“Adventures in Bird Study,’ by Ruth 
Trimble, assistant curator of Ornithology. 


“A Naturalist in South America,’’ by 
Charles T. Agostini, assistant preparator 
in the Section of Education. 


“Sharks and Their Taking Ways,’’ by 
Arthur W. Henn, curator of Ichthyology. 


KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE 


Learn, aspiring youths, and investigate the 
causes of things—what we are and for what pur- 
se born—what station of life is assigned us— 
ow delicate the turning round the goal and 
whence the starting point—what bounds the love 
of property requires—what it is lawful to wish— 
how far the genuine use of wealth extends—what 
are the first claims of country and dear relations— 
what kind of being Heaven would have us be, and 
where our stand in the human commonwealth. 
—Perrsius 


To try to make the world in some way better 
than you found it is to have a noble motive in life. 
Your surplus wealth should contribute to the de- 
velopment of your own character and place you 
in the ranks of nature's noblemen. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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of Public Education 

Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 

M. GranaM Nettina, Curator of Herpetology 

Sypney Prentice, Draftsman 

R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


MarsHatt Brpwett, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Ravtepx Munn, Director 
ApatinE Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Wa ter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 
Ettwoop H. McCrexianp, Technology Librarian 
Ruts D. McCottoucu, Catalogue Department 
Cuarues W. Mason, Readers Counselor 
Artuur D.Scort, Printing and Binding Department 
Eva S. Situ, Boys and Girls Department 
IrENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 
Martua V. Wirts, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tuomas S. Baxgr, President 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

Wesster N. Jones, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

GLENDINNING KeesBie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuartes Watkins, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Directo-, Division of General Studies 

Aan Bricut, Registrar 

Ratpx Munn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Kextry, Associate Director 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
COMMITTEES+ 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Georce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Wiruram N. McNair 
James R. MacraRLANE 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 


Marcus AARON 
Taytor ALLDERDICE 
F. R. CoGsweti 
Frank J. LaNAHAN Joun B. Sempce 
Georce E. Saw 


WituiaM P. WitHEROwW 


James H. Locknart 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


GeorGcE E. Suaw, Chairman 
TayLtor ALLDERDICE Howarp Heinz 
Apert C. LEHMAN 
A. W. MELLON 
Joun L. Porter 
A. Bryan WaLL 
Witi1am Watson SMITH 


W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
J. Freperic Byers 
Georce H. Capp 
WittiaM Frew 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. CoGsweti 
Witt1aM Frew 


Frank J. LaNAHAN 
James H. Lockuart 
James R. MacraRLaNE 
*Roswett MILLER 
Wituram S. Moorneap 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
*Cuarzes E. Witson 


Ropert GaRLAND 
*]. C. Hopss 
Roy A. Hunt 


*F. B. Jewert 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lananan, Chairman 
Joun J. Kane Witt J. Soost 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz 
Roy A. Hunt 


Joun L. Porter 
Witu1am Watson SMITH 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunot, Chairman 
CuarLes ANDERSON 
Rospert A. Franks 


Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
Joun J. Kane 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
W. S. ArBuTHNOT Witu1aM J. Soost 


Georce W. Crawrorp’ WIxIAM P. WiTHEROW 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES} 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Rosert GARLAND 
Wirutiam A. MaGee 


WituraMm S. MoorHeaD 
Wiru1amM Watson SMITH 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE 


Witiram N. McNair, Chairman 
CuarLes ANDERSON Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 


P. J. McARDLE 


Artuour E. Braun 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MELton, Chairman 


Roy A. Hunt Witu1am Watson SMITH 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Frank J. Lananan, Chairman 
Joun J. Kane WitiiaM J. Soost 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Caurcu 

Joun L. Porter 

A. W. MELLON 
Avuoustus K. OLiver 


Rosert GARLAND 
Roy A. Hunt 


Gerorce H. Crapp 
Georce E. SHaw 

W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
TayYtor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 
Wituram N. McNair 
Frank J. LANAHAN 


+The President is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 

SaMuEL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 


Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Advisory. 


President Pittsburgh 


Museum, Library, 


TayYtor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Manager Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. Board of Public Education. Museum, 
Art, Music Hall, Advisory. 


*CHaRLEs ANDERSON 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Cuarwes D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 


*Artuur E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*S. H. Cuurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Georce H. Ciapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Art, 
Advisory. 

Freperick R. CoGsweii 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 


*Grorce W. CrawrorpD 


Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation. 
Music Hall. 


Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 


WiLu1aM Frew 
Yale. Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech. 


*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


*Rosert GaRLAND 
President of City Council. President and Treas- 
urer Garland Manufacturing Company. Library, 
Tech, Advisory. 


Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Apt, 
Finance. 


*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America, 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*Joun J. Kane 


City Council. Pension, Auditing. 


*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
President American Foundrymens Association. 


Tech, Museum, Auditing, Advisory. 


Apert C. LeHMan 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. Art. 


James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Tech, Museum. 


*P. J. McArDLe 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Museum, Tech. 


*Wittiam N. McNair 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Gettysburg. Law School 
University of Michigan. Buildings and Grounds, 
Museum, Advisory. 


*Wiriiam A. MaGEE 
City Council. Library. 


*AnpREw W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Art, Finance, Advisory. 


Ricoarp K. MgeLion 
Princeton. President Mellon National Bank. 


*WituiaM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 


Aucustus K. OLIveR 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadyside 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 


Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 


Joun B. Sempte 
Lehigh. Museum. 


Georce E. Sxaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Advisory. 


*Wiii1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance, Library. 


*WitiaM J. Soost 
City Council. Auditing, Music Hall. 


A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 


WituraM P. Witrnerow 
Yale. President Spencer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Music Hall, Museum. 
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